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What*s  Wrong  with  the  Arms  Trade? 


In  the  developing  world,  conventional  weapons 
transfers  drive  conflicts  into  a  spiraling  cycle  of 
armed  violence,  fomenting  regional  arms  races  and 
diverting  scarce  resources  toward  military  buildup 
and  away  from  development  and  commercial  trade. 
Since  1945,  while  attention  was  focused  on  the 
threat  of  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  confrontation,  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  transfers  to  the  developing  world 
fueled  regional  wars  that  are  estimated  to  have  led 
to  the  deaths  of  40  million  people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  U.S.  has  emerged 
as  a  leading  arms  merchant.  Between  October  1, 
1991,  and  September  30,  1992,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  entered  into  contracts  worth  over  $16  billion 
in  foreign  military  sales  to  more  than  90  countries. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  these  sales  were  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  world,  primarily  to  the  Middle  East.  During 
the  same  period,  another  $16  billion  in  commercial 
sales  to  more  than  144  countries  were  licensed  by 
the  U.S.  government.  Foreign  military  sales  for 
fiscal  year  1993  are  estimated  to  be  as  high  as 
$26.4  billion. 

The  U.S.  is  not  the  only  government  that  is  selling. 
Although  the  U.S.  dominates,  other  suppliers — 
France,  Russia,  United  Kingdom,  China,  and 
Germany — are  actively  working  to  hold  on  to  their 
portions  of  the  market.  In  January  and  February 
1993,  for  instance,  while  the  U.S.  was  making  a 
deal  to  sell  M1A2  tanks  to  Kuwait,  France  and  the 
U.K.  also  contracted  major  sales  to  the  Middle 
East.  Corporate  competition  for  arms  markets 
drives  government  policies  away  from  cooperation 
for  multilateral  arms  restraint  among  the  major 
suppliers. 


What  do  U.S.  military  industries  want? 

U.S.  arms  dealers  assert  that  good  purposes  are 
achieved  by  the  transfer  of  U.S.  weapons.  They 
argue  that  arms  sales  promote  national  self-de¬ 
fense  for  U.S.  allies  and  provide  deterrence  which 
prevents  the  outbreak  of  wars.  They  also  claim 
that  these  sales  increase  U.S.  influence  in  other 
regions  of  the  world  and  seal  alliances  with  foreign 
governments.  In  their  view,  the  arms  trade  actu¬ 
ally  helps  make  the  world  safer. 

In  our  view,  though,  their  main  argument  for 
weapons  transfers  is  the  domestic  economy-jobs. 
With  the  Pentagon  buying  less,  these  industries 
are  putting  tremendous  pressure  on  legislators  and 
the  administration  to  support  overseas  sales  as  a 
way  to  keep  production  lines  open.  Promoting 
arms  exports  is  touted  as  an  alternative  to  eco¬ 
nomic  transition  from  military  to  civilian  produc¬ 
tion.  Basically,  arms  dealers  would  “rather  fight 
than  switch.” 

Motivated  by 
profit,  they 
ignore  the 
very  real 
consequences 
of  their  short¬ 
sighted  and 
dangerous 
practices. 

(Cont.  on  p.  6) 
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Grassroots  Action  Gets  Results 


The  most  encouraging  motto  we  ever  found  in  a 
Chinese  fortune  cookie  was  one  that  proclaimed, 

“All  your  hard  work  will  soon  pay  off!'*  Although 
FCNL  is  still  a  long  way  from  making  that  claim 
for  our  grassroots  activists,  we  do  have  some 
progress  and  even  some  successes  to  report. 

During  the  last  Congress,  many  of  you  received  a 
series  of  mailings  from  FCNL  asking  you  to  urge 
your  representative  and  senators  to  co-sponsor  and 
support  legislation  for  a  halt  to  test  explosions  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  effort,  initiated  in  the  House 
by  Rep.  Kopetski  OR  and  in  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
Hatfield  OR,  received  strong  support  from  arms 
control,  religious,  and  peace  organizations  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  especially  from  grassroots  activists 
around  the  country. 

Eventually,  the  outpouring  in  favor  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban  led  to  the  enactment,  in  autumn  1992,  of  a 
testing  moratorium  to  last  until  July  1993.  After 
that,  a  maximum  of  15  tests  is  permitted  until 
1996,  when  a  total  and  permanent  test  ban  will 


LOOKING  BACK..,. 

Helping  people  who  come  to  Washington  to 
lobby  for  peace  has  been  an  FCNL  hallmark 
for  years.  For  example,  E.  Raymond  Wilson’s 
book.  Uphill  for  Peace,  records  that  “At  various 
times  during  1967,  some  20  recent  visitors  to  ^ , 
North  or  South  Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia 
vividly  portrayed  to  Congress  . . .  in  FGNL- 
scheduled  interviews,  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  war  in  those  countries. . . .  ”  The  April  30, 
1970,  invasion  of  Cambodia  brought  “tens  of 
thousands  of  students  and  others  . . ,  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  lobby,  and  FCNL  briefed  many  of 
them.”  Wilson  wrote,  “The  first  ten  days  in 
May  were  probably  the  largest  spontaneous  ~ 
lobbying  effort  in  our  nation’s  history. ...” 
Twenty  years  later,  FCNL  provided  a  meeting 
place,  information,  and  help  for  people  lobby* 
ing  against  yet  another  war — the  1991  U.S. 
military  offensive  in  the  Gulf. 

....Glimpses  from  50  years  of  FCNL  history. 


Thank  You!  FCNL  appreciates  the  postcards 
and  notes  from  many  readers  who  responded 
to  our  action  alert  on  budget  priorities,  in 
March  ’93.  We  asked  people  to  call  their 
representative  and  both  senators,  urging 
support  of  the  President’s  overall  economic 
package  —  and  to  let  us  know  what  they’d 
done.  About  150  responses,  from  30  states, 
came  by  mail,  and  scores  more  by  phone.  Most 
encouraging  of  all  were  those  that  told  how 
they  had  shared  the  alert  with  friends,  rela¬ 
tives,  meetings  and  churches,  in  order  to 
generate  even  more  letters  to  Congress.  Since 
we  can’t  thank  each  of  you  personally,  please 
accept  this  public  appreciation  of  your  help. 


take  effect.  In  addition,  the  President  is  required  to 
initiate  diplomatic  efforts  toward  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  treaty  (CTB).  All  of  our  readers  who 
wrote  or  called  their  members  of  Congress,  and  got 
others  to  do  so,  can  be  justly  proud  of  their  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  this  success. 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  over.  Last  month,  rumors 
spread  through  Washingt^on  that  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  planners  and  some  industries  were  advocat¬ 
ing  continued  nuclear  tests,  even  after  the  full  ban 
in  1996,  if  the  magnitude  of  each  explosion  re¬ 
mained  below  one  kiloton.  Again,  action  alerts  went 
out,  by  mail,  telephone,  and  electronic  networks. 
Citizens’  objections  to  this  policy  were  taken  up  by 
a  number  of  major  newspapers,  which  editorialized 
in  favor  of  a  CTB  treaty  and  of  continuing  the 
current  test  ban.  About  a  quarter  of  the  Senate’s 
members  expressed  the  same  concerns  to  the 
President.  The  one-kiloton  plan  has  been 
dropped — a  result  of  citizen  action. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  is  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  in  the  law  to  resume 
tests  between  now  and  1996,  unless  public  pressure 
is  exerted  even  more  urgently.  The  window  of 
opportunity  is  now,  while  other  nuclear  powers  are 
also  refraining  from  testing.  ACTION:  Encourage 
President  Clinton  to  make  the  current  test  morato¬ 
rium  permanent,  and  to  begin  active  international 
negotiations  for  a  CTB. 
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Indian  Gaming  Debate  Heats  Up 


In  Indian  Country,  tribal  interests  often  clash  with 
governmental  or  non-Indian  interests.  Nothing 
illustrates  this  better  than  the  questions  and 
conflicts  raised  about  tribal  gaming  operations. 

For  FCNL  this  has  been  a  difficult  issue.  Many 
Friends  oppose  lotteries,  gaming  and  gambling  by 
any  group,  anywhere,  on  moral  grounds.  FCNL,  in 
its  policy  statement,  opposes  “government-spon¬ 
sored  gambling,”  but  our  commitment  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-determination  for  Native  peoples 
prompts  us  to  support  the  right  of  tribes  to  make 
their  own  decisions  in  these  matters. 

Congress  enacted  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act  (IGRA)  in  1988.  IGRA  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  gambling  operations  were  proliferating  on 
Indian  lands.  These  gaming  operations  lacked 
oversight  by  either  federal  or  state  authorities. 
IGRA  was  passed  to  establish  “a  comprehensive 
regulatory  and  law  enforcement  framework”  for 
tribal  gaming  activities.  IGRA  also  sought  to 
protect  the  rights  of  both  tribes  and  states  to  make 
decisions  about  matters  within  their  jurisdictions 
(known  as  “sovereignty”). 

Who  Decides? 

IGRA  was  implemented  after  years  of  debate  and 
discussion.  Debate  over  IGRA  centered  on  which 
body  would  have  regulatory  authority:  tribes,  the 
federal  government,  or  state  governments.  The 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  argued 
at  that  time  that  the  federal  government,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  tribes,  should  have  oversight  of  and 
regulate  all  Indian  gaming  on  Indian  lands.  The 
Committee  based  its  argument  on  the  Constitution, 
which  gives  the  federal  government  authority  over 
relations  with  tribes,  and  on  the  historical  govern- 
ment-to-government  relationship  between  the 
federal  and  tribal  governments. 

States  argued  that  legislation  granting  federal 
regulation  of  some  gaming  may  set  a  precedent  for 
federal  regulation  of  all  gaming.  Tribes  argued 
that  gaming  was  a  source  of  revenue,  and  believed 
that  their  sovereignty  would  be  compromised  if 
states  were  given  any  regulatory  authority  over 
gaming  on  Indian  lands. 


As  a  compromise,  a  tier  structure  was  created, 
dividing  Indian  gaming  into  three  categories,  each 
with  a  separate  regulatory  body.  Class  I,  regulated 
by  tribes,  includes  traditional  or  social  gaming, 
played  in  connection  with  tribal  ceremonies  or 
celebrations.  Class  II  gaming  includes  bingo,  lotto 
and  card  games,  and  is  regulated  by  tribal  govern¬ 
ments  and  a  federally  appointed  Indian  gaming 
commission.  Class  III,  or  high  stakes  gaming,  such 
as  casino-type  games,  may  be  conducted  only  after 
a  tribal-state  compact  is  negotiated  and  approved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

What*s  Happening  Now?  In  the  1990s,  a  debate 
over  Indian  gaming  is  again  heating  up.  Class  III 
gaming  is  the  major  issue.  To  date,  74  IGRA 
compacts  have  been  negotiated  between  tribes  and 
states.  Some  special  interests  oppose  Indian  gam¬ 
ing,  and  have  argued  to  state  governors  and  attor¬ 
neys  general:  that  organized  crime  would  go  hand 
in  hand  with  Indian  gaming,  that  there  would  be  a 
proliferation  of  gaming  in  every  state,  that  state 
laws  are  being  violated,  that  revenues  raised  are 
not  being  used  for  the  tribes’  benefit,  and  that 
Indian  gaming  provides  too  much  competition  for 
the  non-Indian  gaming  industry. 

What  has  resulted  is  an  adversarial  environment 
plagued  by  confusion  and  conflicting  analyses. 

Some  courts  have  made  different  interpretations  of 
IGRA  in  gaming  cases.  The  National  Governors’ 
Association  has  overwhelmingly  called  for  greater 
state  authority  over  Indian  gaming.  Many  bills 
that  would  amend  IGRA  to  give  states  more  au¬ 
thority  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate  recently.  More  than  ever  tribes  believe  that 
their  sovereignty  is  threatened. 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye  HI,  chair  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  is  committed  to 
hearing  from  all  parties  prior  to  making  any 
changes  to  IGRA.  FCNL  has  urged  Senator  Inouye 
to  support  and  uphold  the  principle  of  tribal  sover¬ 
eignty,  in  relation  to  gaming  as  well  as  all  other 
issues.  We  have  also  urged  him  to  keep  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  tribes  ensuring  that  their  voices  will  continue 
to  be  heard,  and  to  support  their  inherent  right  to 
determine  their  own  needs  and  the  best  way  to 
meet  those  needs. 
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Whither  Health  Care? 


Health  care  watchers  await  word  from  President 
Clinton.  Where’s  the  proposal?  The  latest  word  is 
that  the  administration  will  not  release  its  health 
care  proposal  until  September  or  even  later.  The 
gestalt,  apparently,  is  not  right. 

Meanwhile,  Rep.  Jim  McDermott  WA  and  Sen.  Paul 
Wellstone  MN  have  introduced  “single-payer”  bills, 
proposals  that  would  make  the  U.S.  government  the 
insurer  for  all  health  care  services  (H.R.  1200  and 
S.  491  respectively).  Supporters  of  these  bills  are  in 
a  good  position  to  affect  the  continuing  debate  about 
the  shape  of  health  care  reform.  A  combination  of 
ideas  about  a  single-payer  system  and  about  “inte¬ 
grated  delivery  systems”  could  form  a  workable  and 
affordable  plan. 

What’s  In,  What’s  Out  of  the 
White  House  Proposal? 

Some  large  pieces  of  the  proposal  have  been 
sketched  in.  Hillary  Clinton,  as  chair  of  the 
President’s  Health  Care  Task  Force,  has  described 
several  parts  of  the  proposal  to  health  care  advo¬ 
cates  and  to  the  press: 

•  The  plan  will  not  be  a  “single-payer”  system. 
That  is,  the  federal  government  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  1500  insurance  companies  that  now 
handle  health  care  claims. 

•  The  proposal  will  regulate  insurance  plans,  to 
guard  against  “job  lock,”  to  standardize  forms, 
and  to  prevent  unfair  charges  for  people  who 
actually  use  services. 

•  The  plan  will  build  on  the  role  that  employers 
now  play  as  providers  of  health  insurance  for 
their  employees.  The  government  will  offer  some 
assistance  to  small  firms  that  have  not  been  able 
to  afford  health  coverage  for  their  employees, 
but,  overall,  employers  will  not  be  “off  the  hook.” 

•  The  proposed  system  will  be  designed  to  promote 
primary  care  and  certain  kinds  of  preventive 
care.  Disease  prevention  will  be  among  the 
highest  priorities. 


•  States  and  regions  will  have  a  degree  of  flex-  { 
ibility  in  managing  their  own  health  care  * 
systems  within  federal  guidelines.  Regional 
“health  alliances”  will  purchase  health  care 
packages  from  integrated  systems  of  insurers,  | 
health  care  practitioners,  and  facilities. 

•  Individuals  will  still  have  a  certain  amount  of 
choice  about  where  and  from  whom  they 
obtain  health  services.  The  proposed  system 
will  not  “lock”  individuals  into  health  mainte¬ 
nance  organizations  or  other  health  networks 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

What’s  Still  on  the  Table? 

These  pieces  are  too  scattered  to  indicate  the 
shape  of  the  whole  proposal  that  they  represent. 
Major  questions  are  still  on  the  table,  such  as: 

Will  health  care  reform  bring  universal 
coverage!  A  plan  that  builds  on  the  present 
crazy-quilt  of  private  insurance  and  public  pro¬ 
grams  faces  a  conundrum.  The  hodge-podge 
“system”  we  now  have  allocates  health  care  ac¬ 
cording  to  life  situations — for  workers:  full-time 
work,  part-time  work,  size  of  company;  and  for 
low-income  people:  age,  state  of  residence,  and 
degree  of  poverty.  The  only  “universal”  situation 
in  our  current  system  is  age;  everyone  over  age  65 
is  eligible  to  be  covered  by  Medicare. 

Basing  access  to  health  care  on  life  situations 
makes  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
design  a  system  in  which  everyone  has  access  to 
health  care.  Such  a  design  would  have  to  take 
into  account  every  conceivable  life  situation,  and 
create  a  path  of  access  for  each  such  situation. 

The  mind  reels  at  the  complexity  of  the  task. 

Continuing  employer-paid  health  insurance 
means  continuing  the  complexities  and  the  profit 
of  the  private  health  insurance  industry.  So,  even 
if  all  employed  people  are  covered,  how  is  every¬ 
one  else’s  health  care  paid  for?  Where  are  the 
savings,  the  efficiencies,  the  improvements,  that 
can  make  room  in  our  national  health  care  budget 
for  quality  health  care  for  everyone? 


(Cont.  on  p.  5) 
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(Cont.  from  p.  4) 

Universal  access  to  health  care  has  to  mean  more 
than  the  good  fortune  of  finding  oneself  described 
in  a  program  brochure.  Rep.  McDermott,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  how  he  determines  whether  a  plan  pro¬ 
vides  universal  access,  said  that  he  “asks  one 
question:  ‘How  does  one  become  eligible?’  If  the 
answer  is,  ‘It  depends  .  . .  ’,  the  plan  does  not  offer 
universal  access.”  Access  to  health  care  should  be 
like  access  to  sidewalks;  they’re  there  for  everyone 
to  use,  and  everyone  is  better  off  if  everyone  uses 
them. 

4  Will  a  new  health  care  system  offer  truly 
comprehensive  care?  The  Clinton  task  force 
places  a  high  priority  on  primary  care.  It  is  fairly 
clear  that,  under  almost  any  proposal,  routine 
check-ups,  treatment  for  illnesses,  hospitalization, 
and  surgery  would  be  covered.  It  is  less  certain 
that  dental  care,  optometry,  and  prescriptions 
would  be  included.  Some  mental  health  services 
will  be  included,  but  the  expense  of  long  stays  in 
mental  hospitals  seems  to  trouble  the  task  force. 

In  general  terms,  Hillary  Clinton  has  described 
task  force  efforts  to  redesign  the  overall  concept  of 
long-term  care,  for  frail  elderly  people,  severely 
disabled  and  ill  people,  as  well  as  those  with  men¬ 
tal  disorders.  The  task  force’s  thinking  leans  more 
toward  home-based  and  community-based  care, 
with  assistance  to  family  care  providers. 

>  Will  a  new  health  care  system  be  flexible 
enough  to  encompass  the  diverse  kinds  of 
care  that  we  want?  In  addition,  or  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  to  medical  and  surgical  services,  many  people 
rely  on  other  health  care  providers,  including 
homeopaths,  midwives,  chiropractors,  herbalists, 
acupuncturists,  and  a  variety  of  others.  Most  of 
these  professions  are  or  can  be  licensed  by  their 
states.  Will  the  states  have  the  option  to  include 
these  professions  in  the  health  care  plans  that 
operate  in  their  jurisdictions? 

4  Will  the  health  care  system  accommodate 
the  cultural  differences  and  geographic  dif¬ 
ferences  in  our  population?  Native  Americans, 
migrant  farmworkers,  language  minorities,  people 
in  inner  cities,  and  people  in  rural  areas — among 
many  others — need  a  system  that  is  flexible  enough 
to  include  and  meet  particular  health  care  needs. 
Access  to  insurance  will  have  little  meaning  if 
there  are  no  services  nearby  that  can  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community. 


C1993,  Botton  Globe.  Distributed  by  L. A.  Times  Syndicate.  Reprinted  with  permission. 


4-  What  does  “preventive  care”  mean?  Preven¬ 
tive  care  encompasses  well-baby  and  well-child 
checkups,  vaccinations,  early  and  consistent  pre¬ 
natal  care,  and  regular  physical  exams  as  needed. 
Will  it  also  include  broader  public  health  goals, 
such  as  nutrition  education  and  monitoring,  clean 
water  supplies,  occupational  safety,  prevention  of 
lead  poisoning,  safe  disposal  of  toxic  wastes,  and 
drug  abuse  prevention?  The  health  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  would  be  greatly  improved  by  attention  to 
these  broader  prevention  concepts,  and  the  overall 
cost  of  health  care  would  be  better  controlled  by  the 
same  means. 

What’s  Needed? 

The  goal  is  a  health  care  system  that  will  “improve 
the  health  of  the  nation’s  population  and  ...provide 
for  equitable  access  to  health  care  services  and 
resources”  (from  FCNL's  “Guidelines  for  a  National 
Health  Care  System”).  To  move  toward  this  goal, 
we  need  a  system  that  offers  universal  access  to 
comprehensive,  quality  health  care.  National 
standards  should  assure  consistency  of  coverage 
and  care;  local  boards  should  assure  quality, 
flexibility,  and  response  to  local  public  health 
needs.  For  further  information  on  these  guidelines, 
see  FCNL’s  Washington  Newsletter^  March  1993,  or 
ask  for  document  number  L-326-DOM.  Stay  in 
touch  with  your  representative  and  senators;  talk 
about  the  important  features  you  look  for  in  health 
care  reform. 
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What  are  “arms  transfers”  and  how  do 
they  happen? 

The  term  “conventional  arms  transfer”  describes 
the  exchange  of  non-nuclear,  non-chemical,  or  non- 
biological  military  equipment,  weapons  systems,  or 
technology  by  grant,  cash,  or  credit.  Most  weapons 
transfers  are  made  between  governments,  and  are 
known  as  foreign  military  sales.  Commercial  sales, 
or  transactions  between  private  weapons  industries 
and  governments,  are  becoming  more  prevalent. 

The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA)  governs  both 
types  of  sales.  When  a  foreign  government  wants 
to  buy  U.S.  military  equipment  it  has  seen  adver¬ 
tised  or  actually  used  in  combat,  it  contacts  the 
U.S.  government,  usually  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State.  If  the  U.S.  and  the  interested 
buyer  decide  to  initiate  a  sale,  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  will  generate  the  necessary 
documentation,  depending  on  the  specific  transac¬ 
tion.  The  sale  will  then  go  forward  if  Congress  does 
not  act  to  oppose  it. 

Under  AECA,  Congress  can  block  sales  that  exceed 
a  set  monetary  figure,  depending  on  the  type  of 
service  or  equipment  to  be  transferred.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  oppose  the  sale,  both  House  and  Senate 
must  pass  joint  resolutions  stating  that  intent. 
These  resolutions  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
President.  However,  even  if  Congress  does  pass 
these  resolutions,  the  sale  is  still  likely  to  go 
through  because  the  President  may  exercise  the 
veto.  As  with  any  other  bill,  a  veto  can  be  over¬ 
turned  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses. 

What  are  FCNL’s  preferred  policy 
objectives? 

FCNL  opposes  weapons  transfers,  from  any  coun¬ 
try  to  any  country.  Comprehensive  economic 
conversion  projects,  to  help  defense-dependent 
industries  and  communities  change  to  a  civilian 
industrial  base,  offer  a  sound  alternative  to  the 
policy  of  promoting  arms  exports. 

Multilateral  peace  processes,  demilitarizing  inter¬ 
national  conflicts,  eliminating  military  aid  from 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  and  putting  scarce 
resources  toward  development  in  the  Third  World 
(and  not  toward  arms  races)  can  replace  the  cur¬ 
rent  global  security  systems  that  are  based  on  a  so- 
called  military  balance  of  power. 


Wlio  in  Washington  is  working  to 
reverse  U.S.  arms  transfers  policy? 

FCNL  currently  facilitates  a  Washington-based 
group  of  45  national  organizations  representing 
religious,  scientific,  human  rights,  peace,  women’s, 
and  arms  control  communities.  It  is  known  as  the 
Arms  Trade  Working  Group  (ATWG).  ATWG  seeks 
to  promote  changes  in  U.S.  policy  that  will  make 
the  problem  of  conventional  weapons  transfers 
more  visible  to  the  public  and  make  the  system 
more  accountable.  Specific  steps  ATWG  has  identi¬ 
fied  that  would  promote  those  goals  include: 

•  Holding  full-scale  hearings  on  U.S.  arms 
export  policy  in  the  Foreign  Affairs/Foreign 
Relations  Committees. 

•  Extending  the  land  mines  moratorium  and 
fostering  U.S.  leadership  for  an  international  ban 
on  land  mines.  (Please  refer  to  page  7.) 

•  Increasing  access  to  information  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  all  sales,  once  announced,  be  entered  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  Also,  enforce  an  AECA 
provision  requiring  that  the  list  of  projected  sales 
for  the  year  (known  as  the  Javits  List)  be  declassi¬ 
fied  and  available  to  the  public. 

How  can  you  help? 

Recognizing  that  U.S.  weapons  are  being  sold  today 
to  tomorrow’s  “hot  spots,”  grassroots  groups  have 
formed  in  several  major  cities.  A  small  group  in 
Seattle,  WA,  assisted  by  Rep.  Jim  McDermott,  is 
working  with  the  state’s  congressional  delegation 
to  focus  attention  on  the  arms  trade.  You  can  join 
similar  efforts. 

If  you  want  to  be  active  in  halting  the  arms  trade, 
contact  FCNL;  we  may  be  able  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  like-minded  folks  in  your  area.  Likewise, 
contact  your  members  of  Congress.  Ask  them  to 
endorse  the  call  by  Rep.  Howard  Berman  CA  for  an 
administration  review  of  U.S.  arms  trade  policies. 


Give  FCNL  a  Peace  Dividend  . . . 

with  an  interest  free  loan  to  the  FCNL  Education 
Fund.  Or,  convert  your  present  loan  to  a  tax- 
deductible  Jubilee  gift. 

Call  (202)547-6000,  or  write  for  Education  Fund 
loan  forms. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  witness  possible. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and 
handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name !  address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


□  L-396-FOR  AFSC/FCNL  joint  letter  to  Pres.  Clinton 
regarding  situation  in  former  Yugoslavia.  5/21/93 

□  R-3106-FOR  Article  on  NAFTA  by  Don  Reeves  in 
Christian  Century.  June  1993. 

□  R-3132-FOR  “Russia  Aid,  Defined.”  A  detailed 
chart  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Foreign  Policy 
Caucus.  6/9/93 

□  L-3125-FOR  FCNL  letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  urging 
resistance  to  UN  military  action  in  Somalia.  6/11/93 

□  R-3128-FOR  MCC  letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  urging 
resistance  to  UN  military  action  in  Somalia.  6/11/93 

□  G-3127-FOR  Statement  on  human  rights  and 
NAFTA  by  Jean  Rosenberg.  6/15/93 

□  L-3 104-MIL  Letter  opposing  retransfer  of  F-5E 
fighter  aircraft  from  Jordan  to  Indonesia.  5/27/93 

□  L-3 119-MIL  Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  opposing  re¬ 
sumed  nuclear  testing  and  supporting  a  Compre¬ 
hensive  Test  Ban.  6/8/93 

^ _ 


□  G-3118-MIL  “Nuclear  Testing;  It’s  not  over  ‘til  it’s 
over  ...”  Action  Alert.  6/10/93 

□  R-3111-NA  Update  on  Native  American  legislation 
in  103rd  Congress.  June  1993 

□  1-44  Spring/Summer  1993  Indian  Report. 

□  G-3102-DOM  Creating  the  Economy  We  Need 
Now — Economic  Conversion.  5/27/93 

□  L-3126-DOM  FCNL  letter  to  Congress  re:  Violence 
Against  Women  Act.  June  1993. 

□  L-3115-DOM  FCNL  letter  concerning  Mickey 
Leland  Childhood  Hunger  Relief  Act.  6/2/93 

□  G-3131-DOM  The  Death  Penalty  in  1993.  (Avail¬ 
able  July  1993.) 
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□  In  large-print  format 

□  On  audiotape 

(There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  these  Newsletter 
formats.) 


Curbing  the  Spread  of  Land  Mines 


Last  year,  human  rights  and  arms  control  activists 
got  Congress  to  move  toward  the  goal  of  halting  the 
spread  of  anti-personnel  land  mines.  Led  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Patrick  Leahy  VT  and  Representative  Lane 
Evans  IL,  Congress  enacted  a  one-year  moratorium 
on  land  mines  which  placed  a  ban  on  the  sale, 
transfer,  or  export  of  U.S.  land  mines  and  called 
upon  the  President  to  work  toward  an  international 
land  mines  ban. 

Land  mines  are  a  small  yet  terribly  destructive 
aspect  of  the  arms  transfer  problem.  Land  mines 
cannot  tell  when  the  war  is  over,  nor  can  they 
distinguish  a  soldier  from  a  farmer  or  a  child.  For 
decades  after  armed  conflicts  have  ended,  these 
indiscriminate  weapons  remain  lethal,  killing, 
maiming,  and  wreaking  havoc  on  the  lives  of  civil¬ 
ians.  It  is  reported  that  for  every  person  that 
survives  a  mine  blast,  two  die. 

Twenty-two  countries,  all  in  the  developing  world, 
are  considered  to  be  polluted  with  land  mines.  In 


Cambodia,  for  instance,  there  are  approximately 
four  million  land  mines — one  for  every  two  people 
living  in  a  country  the  size  of  Missouri.  Along  with 
malaria  and  tuberculosis,  land  mines  are  one  of 
Cambodia’s  top  three  health  hazards. 

U.S.  leadership  for  a  land  mines  moratorium  has 
stimulated  other,  international  intiatives.  The 
European  parliament  recently  issued  a  resolution 
calling  on  its  members  to  impose  a  five-year  mora¬ 
torium  on  all  anti-personnel  land  mines.  Also,  the 
French  government  has  ceased  exporting  alto¬ 
gether.  In  addition,  the  French  government  has 
asked  the  United  Nations  to  convene  a  review 
conference  of  the  1980  UN  Protocol  on  Land  Mines, 
which  prohibits  the  indiscriminate  use  of  land 
mines  (and  which  the  U.S.  has  not  signed.) 

Ask  your  senators  and  representative  to  co-sponsor 
Senator  Leahy’s  and  Representative  Evans’  legisla¬ 
tion  to  extend  the  U.S.  moratorium  for  three  years, 
as  part  of  the  FY94  Defense  Authorization  bill. 
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Complexities  in  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act 


for  repeat  offenders.  FCNL  believes  that  merely 
increasing  the  amount  of  time  in  prison  is  not  an 
effective  response  to  crime  or  recidivism.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  ACLU,  in  a  1990  paper,  concluded  that 
sentences  for  sex  offenses  were  already  comparable 
in  length  to  sentences  for  other  violent  crimes. 
When  the  bill  comes  before  the  full  Senate,  there 
probably  will  be  an  attempt  to  attach  a  death 
penalty  provision  for  child  molestation  or  sexual 
assault  that  results  in  murder. 


Every  person  in  the  U.S.  is  touched  by  the  epidemic 
of  violence  against  women.  For  survivors,  the 
anguish  is  never  forgotten.  For  almost  all  women, 
the  omnipresent  fact  of  violence  limits  daily  activi¬ 
ties  and  shapes  life  choices.  For  everyone,  news 
stories  are  constant  reminders  that  over  half  the 
nation’s  population  is  at  increased  risk  due  to 
gender. 


FCNL  believes  that  government  policies  can  help 
create  a  society  where  every  person  is  free  from 
violence  and  the  threat  of  violence.  In  particular, 
financial  resources,  educational  programs,  and 
innovative  ideas  are  critical  to  breaking  the  cycle  of 
vulnerability  that  plagues  females.  FCNL  there¬ 
fore  supports  many  aspects  of  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act  (S.  11  and  H.R.  1133),  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Biden  DE  and 
Boxer  CA  and  in  the  House  by  Representatives 
Schroeder  CO,  Schumer  NY,  Slaughter  NY,  and 
Morelia  MD.  These  include:  (1)  programs  that 
increase  the  safety  of  women  in  their  homes,  at 
college,  and  on  the  streets;  (2)  supportive  services 
for  victims;  and  (3)  attempts  to  sensitize  society  to 
the  seriousness  of  these  crimes.  These  provisions 
embody  the  spirit  of  the  legislation:  to  decrease 
violence,  vengeance,  fear,  and  hate  in  our  society. 


The  House  version  of  the  bill  is  still  in  committee. 
FCNL  supports  the  House  bill,  which  makes  treat¬ 
ment  available  after  release  from  prison  and  does 
not  increase  sentencing.  However,  we  suggest  that 
Congress  go  further  by  mandating  that  treatment 
be  available  to  sex  offenders  and  abusers  during 
incarceration. 


ACTION:  Although  FCNL  has  not  endorsed  the 
Senate  version  because  of  the  sentencing  provi¬ 
sions,  we  encourage  constituents  to  contact  their 
members  of  Congress  with  these  concerns:  (1)  Urge 
your  senators  and  representative  to  support  pro¬ 
grams  which  promote  prevention  of  violence,  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  offenders,  and  closure  for  victims. 

These  include  practical  safety  initiatives,  guaran¬ 
teed  availability  of  treatment  rather  than  increased 
sentences,  and  supportive  services  for  victims.  (2)  If 
the  bill  has  yet  to  come  before  the  full  Senate,  urge 
your  senators  to  oppose  a  death  penalty  amend¬ 
ment. 


There  are  elements  of  the  Violence  Against  Women 
Act,  however,  which  FCNL  believes  are  contrary  to 
this  spirit.  We  specifically  oppose  the  provision  in 
the  Senate  version  that  permits  double  sentences 
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